Parliamentary Government in England
This simple theory, no doubt, is still the predominant
view in this country, though it has received some rude
shocks in recent years. Its acceptance is built, in fact,
upon a long series of assumptions none of which has been
adequately tested. It believes, clearly, in the existence of
an objective reason which compels men to peaceful
.acceptance of its conclusions whatever be their interest in
the result of its application. It regards democracy as the
supreme good; and it refuses to visualize the operation of
democracy in the framework of the capitalist system to
which it is so vitally related. It differentiates between the
experience of continental countries, and that of Great
Britain, on the ground that our national character and
historic traditions create decisively different possibilities
here; British capitalists, in view of that character and
those traditions, will not, it is assumed, act like continental
capitalists when their privileges ape threatened. It i$,
moreover, a purely rationalist interpretation of political
action; it hardly considers at all the degree to which, ir>
politics, reason has its opportunity only where men have
an equal interest in its findings. Above all, perhaps, it has
never seriously examined the relation between economic
power and political power, the degree, that is, to which
the authority of the State is subordinated to the logic of the
economic foundations upon which it rests.
As Bagehot and, indeed, most of his generation saw,
the position is far more complicated. Constitutional
principles and forms do not operate in a vacuum of
abstract reason* They are a method intended to secure the
triumph of certain ends; they are shaped to the purposes
of those ends. The English State of the last two hundred
and fifty years is the institutional expression of that
Liberalism which received its first classical expression in
Locke. It was the affirmation of the right of the property-*
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